A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


As  the  nation^s  attention  was  focused  on 

Louisiana  —  the  latest  battleground  for  school  inte¬ 
gration  —  people  in  other  parts  of  the  South  were 
gradually  reacting  differently  to  the  diehard  mobs 
in  New  Orleans. 

In  Arkansas,  the  voters  rejected  247,804  to  83,900 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  that  would  have 
permitted  local  school  districts  to  close  their  schools 
to  avoid  integration.  The  amendment  had  the  strong 
support  of  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  But  although  voters 
re-elected  Mr.  Faubus  to  an  unprecedented  fourth 
term,  they  said  “No”  to  the  amendment. 

In  Georgia,  Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  wrote:  “The  pictures  from  New  Orleans 
are  not  ones  to  place  in  the  national  album.  Most 
people  in  Louisiana  are  heartsick  at  these  happenings. 
The  screamers  and  egg-throwers  are  few.  They  are  the 
flotsam  left  on  the  beach  by  a  tide  that  went  out 
without  warning  ....  One  prediction:  No  Georgian  of 
our  acquaintance  will  direct  abuse  in  Atlanta  at  a 
frightened  first-grade  child  whose  first  day  in  a 
strange  school  is  spent  sitting  in  a  chair  outside  the 
principal’s  office  —  sitting  with  a  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
alone  and  6  years  old.” 

In  Florida,  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  said,  “Too  many  of 
us  too  long  have  allowed  the  South’s  worst  enemies  to 
speak  for  it.  We  have  allowed  the  advocates  of  racial 
and  economic  reactions  ...  to  speak  for  the  South 
simply  because  they  have  made  the  loudest  noise.” 

ProNidcnt-eleet  Kennedy’s  proposal  that 
a  peace  corps  of  young  people  be  established  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  underdeveloped  countries  as  an  alternative  to 
military  service  is  drawing  support  from  many  sources. 
Since  last  year  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  ( D.-Wis. )  has  been 
shepherding  this  plan  toward  acceptance.  He  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  next  Congress  a  report  on  the  organiza¬ 
tional  details  and  feasibility  of  such  a  youth  corps. 
With  backing  from  the  White  House,  congressional 
enactment  of  a  pilot  plan  will  probably  be  obtained 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Every  elementary  school  teacher  should  be 
required  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  college  math¬ 
ematics.  maintains  the  Mathematical  Association  of 


America.  In  a  set  of  proposals  released  last  month, 
tlie  Association  also  calls  for  the  elimination  “of  the 
artificial  division”  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  into 
grade  school,  junior  high  and  high  school.  Teachers 
would  instead  be  trained  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  subject  they  are  expected  to  teach.  In  many  states, 
the  report  said,  elementary  school  teachers  who  have 
dropped  mathematics  permanently  after  the  eighth 
grade  are  certified  to  teach. 

The  report  proposed  these  minimum  standards: 
Level  I  —  (equivalent  to  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers)  In  high  school,  they  should  take  one  year  of 
algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry.  In  college,  they 
should  take  one  course  devoted  to  the  basic  concepts 
of  algebra  and  a  course  in  informal  geometry. 

Level  H  —  (equivalent  to  grades  7-10)  In  high 
school,  their  course  should  include  three  years  of 
college  preparatory  mathematics.  In  college,  they 
.should  have  seven  mathematics  courses,  including  the 
language  of  logic. 

Level  HI  —  (equivalent  to  high  school  teachers) 
In  college,  they  should  major  in  mathematics  and 
minor  “in  some  field  in  which  a  substantial  amount  of 
mathematics  is  used,”  either  in  the  social  sciences  or 
in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Level  IV  —  (equivalent  to  high  school  teachers  of 
advanced  courses,  such  as  calculus,  linear  algebra 
and  probability)  They  should  have  a  master’s  degree 
with  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  courses  in  mathematics. 

Two  new  ways  of  providing  classrooms  for 

growing  areas  will  be  tried  in  a  new  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
housing  project.  The  experiment  will  test: 

—  A  building  that  will  provide  apartments  for  families 
with  their  children  on  the  upper  floors,  while  kinder¬ 
garten  through  third-grade  classes  will  be  housed  on 
the  lower  levels.  The  classrooms  can  be  converted  to 
apartments  if  the  demand  changes. 

—  Movable  school  rooms  made  up  of  modular  sections 
that  can  be  easily  set  up  or  taken  apart  as  needed. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  IVational 

goals  published  its  long-awaited  report  last  month. 
It  contains  many  a  challenge  for  education  in  the 
1960s.  For  a  report,  see  pages  4  and  5  of  Education 
Summary. 
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•  AdministratUm 


Find  the  power  behind  the  throne,  if  yuu 

want  community  support  for  education,  maintains  Ted 
Bass,  an  olficial  of  the  California  Teachers  Association. 
He  recently  told  the  NEA’s  division  of  county  and 
rural-area  superintendents  that  school  administrators 
have  to  find  out  what  motivates  leaders  in  their  eom- 
munity  in  order  to  gain  support  for  school  programs. 

To  illustrate,  he  used  .some  deliberately  over-simpli¬ 
fied  e.xamples: 

“An  industrial  community,  suffering  from  unemploy¬ 
ment,  will  listen  to  appeals  which  emphasize  security'. 
Leaders  in  a  wealthy  suburb  will  work  cheerfully  for 
recognition.  A  small  town  located  on  a  vast  plain  will 
look  eagerly  to  the  school  for  diversion  entertainment. 
Tlie  fellowship  of  a  ‘citizens  committee  for  better 
schools’  appeals  to  the  detached  and  unaffiliated  city 
dweller.” 

He  akso  urged  the  superintendents  to  find  out  which 
persons  in  the  community  really  hold  the  power. 

“All  communities,”  he  said,  “possess  an  informal 
power  structure  of  influential  persons  who  determine 
the  policies  of  the  community  institutions.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Public  Relations;  Is.siies  and  Cases,  hij  Jatnes  ].  Jones 
and  Irvinp  W.  Stout.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Aoe.. 
N.  y.  16.  195pp.  $3.75.  (Casc-histoni  discussion  illustrating  ef¬ 
fective  and  ineffective  ways  of  handling  issues  arising  in  school 
public  relations.  Questions  for  discussion  and  bibliographu  with 
each  chapter.  Cases  used  are  authentic.  Reference  for  adminis¬ 
trators,  supervisors,  teachers  ami  school  board  members.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


A  central  agency  to  improve  odneation 

should  be  set  up  by  each  state  in  the  country,  claims 
Alvin  Enrich,  director  of  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  He  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders  meet¬ 
ing  last  month  in  Chicago  that  “the  improvement  of 
education  is  nobody’s  special  bnsiness.  I  suggest  thert*- 
fore  that  each  state  set  up  a  commission  on  education¬ 
al  development. 

“It  would  be  the  task  of  this  commission  to  look  to 
the  future  constantly  and  to  devote  its  entire  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  education  in  the  state.” 

Mr.  Enrich  said  that  the  ever-increasing  burdens  on 
the  states  for  education  in  an  era  of  expanding  popu¬ 
lation  called  for  a  new  approach  to  education.  The 
lU'w  state  commissions,  he  suggested,  should  be  re¬ 
examine  “the  so-called  unalterable  truths”  about  edu¬ 
cation. 


“Anti(iuated  techniques,  antiquated  customs  and 
concepts  have  acquired  a  sanctity  much  beyond  their 
merit,’  he  said.  “They  must  be  desanctified,  unfrozen, 
re-examined  and  revitalized.” 


€  • 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.XL  INTEREST 

The  School  in  American  Society  by  Ralph  L.  Pounds  and  James 
R.  Bryner.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Arc.,  New  York  11. 
518pp.  $6.75.  (Presents  a  picture  of  American  society  and  its 
relation  to  jHtblic  education.  Points  up  the  need  for  educators 
to  understand  our  society.) 


•  The  Profession 


Teaching  pays  bettor  than  ever.  The  good 
student  graduating  this  year  with  a  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  just  about  write  his  own  ticket,  Robert  Heide- 
man,  acting  director.  University  of  Wisconsin  Teacher 
Placement  Bureau,  said  in  a  recent  report.  The  begin¬ 
ner  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  can  teach  from  Hawaii 
to  Maine  at  salaries  ranging  as  high  as  $4,630  a  year. 
In  1950,  men  going  into  teacliing  could  expect  $2,832 
and  women  $2,530. 

“Demands  are  particularly  heavy  iu  English  and 
English  combinations,  business  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  mathematics,  science,  vocal  music,  women’s 
physical  education  and  languages,”  Heideman  said. 


•  Guidance 


«  • 


Don’t  force  ninth-grade  boys  to  decide 

their  future  careers,  advises  a  recent  study  made  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  average 
ninth-grade  boy  may  begin  to  think  about  a  vocation, 
but  he  does  not  have  the  ability  to  make  the  kind  of 
“prexocational”  decision  that  many  schools  require  of 
him,  the  study  states.  At  about  that  age,  boys  and 
girls  are  required  to  make  choices  between  .  .  .  edu¬ 
cation  for  higher-level  or  for  lower-level  occupations; 
between  education  for  technical  or  for  non-technical 
fields  and  between  general  and  vocational  education. 

Although  the  ninth-grade  boys  tested  knew  much 
about  the  requirements  of  the  work  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in,  they  had  little  information  about  duties  and 
work  conditions.  This  suggested,  the  report  said,  that 
many  were  aspiring  to  occupations  which  they  might 
eventually  find  distasteful. 

“The  results  of  this  study  of  ninth-grade  boys  sug¬ 
gest  that  taking  the  student’s  vocational  aspirations 
at  face  value  is  often  a  mistake,  that  seeking  to  help 
him  formulate  a  specific  occupational  objective  at  the 
ninth-grade  level  may  be  an  error,”  the  report  stated. 
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Instead,  it  suggested,  counseling  at  this  stage  should 
develop  readiness  for  choice. 

Girls  were  not  included  in  the  study. 

A  portrait  of  the  freshman  class,  as  it  exists 
at  more  than  125  colleges,  w'ill  be  the  subject  of  a  new 
hook  to  he  published  next  year  by  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Hoard.  The  book  is  designed  to 
help  the  high-school  senior  select  the  right  college,  get 
admitted  to  it  and  stay  in  it.  The  portrait  will  include 
such  items  as  the  College  Hoard  scores  of  the  fresh¬ 
men,  their  class  rank,  their  high  school  grades  and 
how  many  of  them  survived  the  first  year. 

Hy  studying  this  kind  of  information  with  his  guid¬ 
ance  counselor,  the  high  school  senior  can  then  see 
whether  his  scores,  his  class  rank,  his  high  school 
grades  seem  to  be  comparable  with  those  freshmen 
actually  admitted  to  the  institution.  Me  will  also  be 
able  to  .see  how  “competitive”  a  college  may  be  by 
looking  at  the  number  of  students  who  applied  and 
those  who  actually  went  to  classes  on  the  opening  day. 


CUHREM'  READl\(;  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Anxiety  in  Elementary  Sehool  Children;  A  Report  on  Research 
hij  Seymour  B.  Sarason,  Kenneth  S.  Davidson,  Frederick  F. 
LiuhthaU,  others.  John  Wiletj  ir  Sons,  440  Park  Avc.,  Soutli. 
N.  y.  16.  351  pp.  Charts.  Apply.  (Text  brings  together  six 
years  of  research  in  attitudes  of  children  toward  tests  and 
testing,  and  the  result  of  this  test  attitude  on  test  performance. 
Particular  emphasis  on  arouttal  of  test  anxiety  with  anxiety 
■scales.  Concludes  with  critique  of  nature  atid  aims  of  school 
testing  programs.) 


•  Higher  Education 


\  sweeping  plan  to  revamp  colleges  in  New 

York  State  in  the  next  25  years  was  submitted  last 
month  by  a  special  three-man  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  appointed  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  blueprint  included  controversial  and  unprece¬ 
dented  proposals  to  give  direct  state  aid  totaling  $10 
million  annually  to  private  colleges  and  universities, 
and  to  charge  a  $300  tuition  fee  at  all  public  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  committees  report  included  more  than  100 
other  specific  suggestions.  Here  are  some  highlights: 

•  The  11  New  York  state  teachers  colleges  should 
be  turned  into  liberal  arts  colleges,  provided  they 
can  be  turned  into  “good”  institutions.  Since  “the 
state  should  not  create  inferior  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  place  of  inferior  teachers  colleges,”  the  committee 
said  that  two  or  three  of  them  might  have  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  two-year  community  colleges. 

•  It  strongly  opposed  what  it  considered  exces¬ 
sive  “methods”  courses.  “The  professional  courses  in 
education  have  been  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  legitimate  subject  matter  in  the  field,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported. 

•  The  Community  College  system  should  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

•  Scholarships  should  be  increased  to  10%  of  each 
year’s  high  school  graduates  instead  of  the  present  5%. 


THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENT 

“Many  of  the  difficulties  afflicting  our  schools 
are  caused  by  our  attempt  to  educate  children 
who  would  not  have  been  in  school  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  VVe  are  trying  to  educate 
everyone,  and  are  justly  proud  of  our  effort.  Hut 
what  are  schools  doing  for  those  children  who 
would  have  been  sent  to  work  a  generation  ago? 
We  insist  that  they  attend  school,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  insure  that  they  benefit  from  the 
hours  they  spend  in  class.  To  some  children 
school  is  a  prison.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
react  to  the  school  situation  like  sullen  convicts. 

“If  the  educators  and  the  community  they 
serve  could  agree  that  the  teacher’s  job  is  to 
educate  willing  students  and  that  it  is  the  job  of 
someone  else  to  see  about  the  child’s  adjustment 
to  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  we  might  have 
better  schools.  Many  educators  will  argue  that 
academic  education  and  social  adjustment  cannot 
be  separated,  but  a  growing  number  of  critics 
declare  that  educators  have  yet  to  prove  the 
point.” 

—George  N.  Allen  in  Undercover  Teacher. 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
189pp.  $3.50. 


•  Science  Education 


Who  should  study  science  in  high  school? 

The  students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  scientists  should 
learn  science,  the  future  scientist  need  not.  This  is  the 
unorthodox  opinion  of  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethc,  professor 
of  physics  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

He  explained  his  view  before  the  New  York  State 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools  this  way: 
“To  give  the  needed,  thorough  and  exact  foundations 
in  science  for  future  scientists  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  most  of  the  present  high  school  teachers.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  desirable  but  will  take  a  long  time,  10-20 
j’cars  even  if  the  need  is  recognized  and  with  the  best 
program  and  salary  incentives.  Colleges  must  do  the 
training  of  future  scientists  in  science. 

“But  it  is  possible  in  high  school  to  show  that  sci¬ 
ence  is  exciting,  what  its  methods  are  and  some  of  the 
world  picture  it  has  created.  This  can  give  the  future 
non-scientist  the  basic  knowledge  he  needs,  and  also 
W'ill  get  young  students  interested  in  science  study.” 

What  will  the  school  science  laboratory 

of  the  future  look  like?  The  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  has  launched  a  major  national  Science 
Facilities  Study  to  determine  the  physical  setting  and 
tools  necessary  for  a  topnotch  school  science  program 
from  kindergarten  through  junior  college.  Prof.  Fred 
Schlessinger  of  Ohio  State  University  will  head  an 
eight-man  steering  committee  which  will  study  phys¬ 
ical  facilities  and  other  related  questions  having  to 
do  with  expected  future  enrollments  in  science. 
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“In  the  1960.S  every  American  is  summoned  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  personal  responsibility,  sustained  efforts  and 
sacrifice.” 

This  statement  is  on  the  first  page  of  the  report  of 
the  President’s  Commission  on  National  Goals,  made 
public  last  month. 

The  report  covers  15  areas,  ranging  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  national  economy  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  taxes,  from  free  world  defense  to  disarmament 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

One  whole  section  is  devoted  to  education,  and 
educational  issues  are  also  discussed  in  a  half-dozen 
other  topic  headings.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
the  report. 

EDVCATiOIV:  Goals  Call  For  Higher  Stand* 
ard.s.  Greater  Spending.  Consolidation. 

The  development  of  the  individual  and  the  nation 
demands  that  education  at  every  level  and  in  ever\ 
discipline  be  strengthened  and  its  effectiveness  en¬ 
hanced.  New  teaching  techniques  must  continue  to  be 
developed.  The  increase  in  population  and  the  grow  ¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  world  add  urgency. 

Greater  resottrees  —  private,  corporate,  municipal, 
state  and  federal  —  must  he  mobilized.  A  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gross  national  product  must  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes.  This  is  at  once  an  inve.stmcni 
in  the  individual,  in  the  democratic  process,  in  tlw 
growth  of  the  economy  and  in  the  stature  of  the 
United  States. 

Education  is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  states. 
They  have  delegated  responsibility  for  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondar\’  education  to  local  authorities,  and 
have  chartered  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  the 
firmly  established  pattern;  it  can  he  made  to  function 
satisfactorily  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vast  and  diverse 
nation. 

In  a  few  states  four-fifths  of  the  youth  complete 
four  years  of  high  school  and  one-half  enroll  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  This  is  a  majestic  ac¬ 
complishment.  However,  in  many  states  less  than  half 
complete  four  years  of  high  school  and  less  than  'KY/t 
enter  college.  Clearly  the  goal  is  to  bring  every  state 
nearer  the  present  standard  of  the  best.  Within  the  next 
decade  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  youth  in  every  state 
should  complete  twelve  years  of  .schooling  and  at 
least  one-third  enter  college. 

There  must  be  more  and  better  teachers,  enlarged 
facilities  and  changes  in  curricula  and  methods.  The 
enrollment  in  professional  schools  shoidd  be  increased. 
Above  all,  schooling  should  fit  the  varying  capacities 
of  individuals;  every  student  should  be  stimidated  to 
wwk  to  his  utmost;  authentic  concern  for  excellence 
is  imperative. 

Among  the  important  things  that  should  be  done  are 
the  following: 

•  Small  and  inefficient  school  districts  should  be 
consolidated,  reducing  the  total  number  of  40,000  to 
about  10,000.  The  local  school  district  remains  the 
key  to  good  public  education.  Local  boards  should  be 
greatly  strengthened. 


President’s  Commission 


•  Every  .state  should  have  a  high-level  board  of 
education. 

•  Teachers’  salaries  at  all  levels  must  be  improved. 

•  Two-year  colleges  should  be  w'ithin  commuting 
distance  of  most  high  school  graduates. 

•  Graduate  .school  capacity  must  be  approximately 
doubled. 


•  Adult  education  should  play  a  vital  role,  stressing 
a  new  emphasis  on  education  throughout  life. 

Annual  public  and  private  expenditure  for  education 
by  1970  must  be  approximately  $40  billion  —  doiddc 
the  1960  figure.  It  will  then  be  5%  or  more  of  the  gross 
national  product,  as  against  less  than  4%  today. 


Most  of  these  funds  must  continue  to  come  from 
state  and  local  governments,  tuition  payments  and 
gifts.  State  and  local  appropriations  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1950.  The  federal  role  must  now  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Total  government  expenses  at  all  levels  must 
amount  to  $.33  billion  for  education  by  1970. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  must  include  in¬ 
creased  scholarship  and  loan  funds,  support  of  re¬ 
search  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  process 
and  direct  assistance  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  Federal  Government  shoidd  supplement  state 
funds  where  per  capita  income  is  too  low  to  maintain 
an  adequate  school  program.  It  should  also  offer 
matching  grants  for  educational  purposes  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  state.  Since  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  Federal  Government  has  participated  in  the 
support  of  education  without  destroying  local  initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility.  In  the  future  those  values 
should  still  be  safeguarded. 


THE  ARTS  AlVn  SCIEIVCES:  Goals  Include 
illoro  Funds  For  Basic  Research. 

Knowledge  and  innovation  must  be  advanced  on 
e\ery  front.  In  science  we  should  allot  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  total  effort  to  basic  re.search,  first,  to 
rt'alize  fully  the  rapidly  unfolding  opportunities  to 
extiMid  still  further  our  understanding  of  the  world, 
and  second,  to  enrich  applied  science  and  technology 
so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  health,  to  economic 
growth  and  to  military  power. 

Today  we  must  give  high  priority  to  those  aspects  of  ' 
science  and  technology  tvhich  will  increase  our  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  but  for  the  longer  term  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  our  creative  activities  in  science  and  all 
other  fields  will  be  more  productive  and  meaningful 
if  undertaken,  not  merely  to  be  ahead  of  some  other 
nation,  but  to  be  worthy  of  ourselves. 

These  objectives  should  govern  our  civilian  space 
jirograms  and  policies.  We  should  be  highly  selective 
ill  our  space  objectives  and  unexcelled  in  their  pur- 
suit.  Prestige  arises  from  sound  accompli.shment,  not 
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High  National  Goals 

from  the  merely  spectaeular,  and  we  must  not  he 
driven  hy  nationalistic  competition  into  programs  so 
extravagant  as  to  divert  funds  and  talents  from  pro¬ 
grams  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

We  should  insure  that  every  young  person  with  tlu‘ 
desire  and  capacity  to  become  a  scientist  has  access 
to  the  best  science  education  our  leading  scholars  can 
devise.  Given  the  availability  to  such  education, 
.science  will  find  its  fair  share  of  the  pool  of  talent. 
Hut  this  pool  of  talent  must  itself  be  enlarged  to  the 
maximum,  by  seeing  to  it  that  those  who  have  the 
eapacity  for  the  rigorous  academic  discipline  required 
for  all  the  professions  .start  their  course  of  study 
early,  are  offered  opportunities  to  develop  their 
talents  and  are  urged  to  continue  to  do  so. 

We  must  use  available  manpower  more  efficiently. 
'I’he  practice  of  wasting  highly  trained  people  in  jobs 
below  their  capacity,  particularly  in  some  defense- 
related  industries,  must  be  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hantl,  we  must  rewgnize  that  many  workers  have 
potential  for  higher  positions.  We  must  intensify  the 
practice  of  upgrading  men  and  women  who  may  not 
have  had  advanced  training  but  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  capacity. 

We  should  allot  a  larger  proportion  of  federal  re¬ 
search  and  development  funds  to  basic  research.  The 
total  program  of  basic  research  in  industry  and  other 
institutions  should  be  increased. 

The  humanities,  the  social  sciences  and  the  natural 
sciences,  all  are  essential  for  a  rounded  cultural  life. 
Literature  and  history  are  vital  to  understanding,  to 
capacity  to  feel  and  communicate,  to  a  sense  of  values. 
Economics,  psychology,  all  forms  of  study  of  human 
relationships,  have  become  more  urgent  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  luive  become  more  complex;  our  prog¬ 
ress  in  dealing  with  national  economic  policy  is  an 
imlication  of  what  may  be  achieved  bti  continuing  to 
give  these  studies  full  weight.  Our  world-wide  respon¬ 
sibilities  require  fresh  emphasis  on  foreign  languages 
and  continued  improvement  in  teaching  them. 

The  arts  are  a  vital  part  of  human  experience.  In 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  of  the  United  States 
as  a  civilized  societv  will  be  largely  judged  by  the 
creative  activities  its  citizens  in  art,  architecture, 
literature,  music  and  the  sciences.  While  an  encour¬ 
aging  creative  surge  in  the  arts  is  already  manifest, 
our  .society  must  stimulate  and  support  richer  cultural 
fidfillmcnt.  Our  theater  must  be  revitalized;  it  mu.st 
have  the  kind  of  support  in  universities,  colleges  and 
communities  that  will  give  it  greater  strength  at  the 
roots.  Professional  artists  require  rigorous  discipline; 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  long  years  of  train- 
ijig  which  are  required.  We  should  raise  our  critical 
standards  and  widen  the  area  and  depth  of  public  ap¬ 
preciation.  Thus  far,  television  has  failed  to  use  its 
facilities  adequately  for  educational  and  cultural  pur¬ 
poses,  and  reform  in  its  performance  is  urgent. 


EQtJALiTY:  By  1970  Discrimination  In 
Higher  Education  Should  Be  Overcome. 

.  .  .  One  role  of  goveniment  is  to  stimulate  changes 
of  attitude.  Additional  municipal,  state  and  federal 
legislation  is  essential.  The  Federal  Government  should 
enforce  the  principle  that  federal  funds  shall  not  be 
disbursed  to  employers  who  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Similar  policies  should  progressively  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  federal  grants  for  nni\  ersities,  hospitals  and 
airports  and  to  federal  housing  housing  programs. 

By  1970  discrimination  in  higher  education  should 
be  entirely  overcome.  Every  state  must  make  progress 
in  good  faith  totvard  desegregation  of  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  schools  .  .  . 

ECOYOmC  GROWTH:  Full  Employment. 
Higher  Standard  of  Living  E.*iNcntial. 

The  economy  should  grow  at  the  maximum  rate 
consistent  with  primary  dependence  upon  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  avoidance  of  marked  inflation.  Increased 
investment  in  the  public  sector  is  compatable  with  this 
goal. 

Such  growth  is  essential  to  move  toward  our  goal 
of  full  employment,  to  provide  jobs  for  the  approxi¬ 
mately  13,500,000  net  new  additions  to  the  work  force 
during  the  next  ten  years;  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living;  and  to  assure  United  States  competitive 
strength  .... 

Education  at  all  levels  should  aim  at  a  more  capable 
and  more  flexible  work  force  .... 

LiVIYG  COYDiTiOIMS:  ConimnniticN  Must 
Work  Together  To  Insure  Orderly  Growth. 

We  must  remedy  slum  conditions,  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  decay  in  the  larger  cities  and  relieve  tht‘ 
necessity  for  low-income  and  minority  groups  to  con¬ 
centrate  there. 

We  should  also  seek  solutions  for  haphaz-ard  sttb- 
urban  growth,  and  provide  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
cost  of  public  services  between  central  cities  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  In  many  fmrts  of  the  country,  the  goal  should 
be  a  regional  pattern  of  urban  centers,  its  otvn  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  recreational  institutions,  and  a 
balanced  population  of  various  income  levels  and 
backgrounds  .  .  . 

HEALTH  AJAD  WELFARE:  Medieal  Eduea- 
tion  Must  Be  Availahle  To  .More  People. 

...  As  our  need  for  doctors  rises,  the  number  of 
applications  to  medical  school  is  declining.  To  meet 
our  medical  needs,  we  must  not  only  increase  the 
number  of  places  in  medical  school  by  about  one- 
half  in  this  decade;  we  must  also  make  it  much  more 
practicable  for  young  men  and  women  of  talent  and 
modest  means  to  enter  the  profession.  Scholarships 
during  medical  school  and  internship  training  are 
necessary  .... 
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•  The  liBarner 


Ex-President  Truman  is  writing  a  textbook 
on  the  history  of  the  Presidency  in  the  United  States. 
The  nation  s  former  chief  executive  said  it  would  be 
published  in  about  six  months  and  would  be  in  line 
with  lectures  he  has  made  throughout  the  country 
and  to  student  groups  at  the  Truman  Library  in  his 
home  town  of  Independence,  Mo. 

He  said  the  book  is  being  written  for  an  age  level 
ranging  from  high  school  juniors  to  college  juniors. 
“After  a  fellow  gets  to  be  a  senior  in  college  you  can’t 
teach  him  anything,”  he  jested. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Teach  yonr  students  a  ‘*time  budget^’  for 

successful  grades.  Superintendent  Jack  Salyers,  El 
Monte  Union  High  School,  Calif.,  advises  teachers. 
Good  grades  are  the  result  of  planning,  careful  bud¬ 
geting  of  time  and  knowing  how  to  listen. 

Teachers  can  help  youngsters  become  good  students 
if  they  will  teach  them  the  following  credo: 

—  Budget  your  after-school  hours.  Make  a  chart,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  for  each  free  hour.  Then  schedule  your 
time  between  study,  sports,  hobbies,  outside  read¬ 
ing  and  social  activities. 

—  Train  yourself  to  be  a  good  listener. 

—  Make  use  of  all  your  time. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Creativity  in  art  or  science  is  an  alternative  to 
mental  crackups  and  physical  ailments  in  our  techno¬ 
logical  society,  a  University  of  Connecticut  clinical 
psychologist  contends.  Dr.  Claus  Bahnson  believes 
heart  attacks  as  well  as  cancer  and  bronchial  asthma 
frer|uently  are  touched  off  by  man’s  inability  to  release 
conflicting  drives  through  accepted  outlets.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  artists  —  especially  the  great  ones  —  arc 
involved  with  phenomenon  which  often  is  similar  to 
tlie  problems  experienced  by  mental  patients. 

“However,  his  ego  structure  helps  the  artist  to  tame 
and  channel  his  urgent  emotional  fantasies  into  ac¬ 
ceptable  patterns.  This  is  where  the  artist  or  scientist 
has  a  strong  advantage  denied  to  the  psychotic.” 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Equipment  for  machine  shops  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  public  schools  from  the  U.  S.  Defense  De¬ 
partment  under  a  little-publicized  program  called  the 
National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve.  The  Defense 
Department  has  machine  tools  and  hand  tools  in  stor¬ 
age  which  they  will  give  to  a  school  on  a  loan  basis 
for  a  renewable  five-year  period. 


The  government  wants  school  machine  shops  to  be 
available  for  the  training  of  war  production  workers 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  Title  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  retained  by  the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
school  has  to  maintain  and  insure  it,  as  well  as  pay 
the  transportation  charges  from  storage  to  school. 

Schools  in  Micliigan,  Connecticut  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  among  those  recently  receiving  equipment. 

Perkin  McGuire,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
logistics  and  supply,  is  in  charge  of  the  program, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  J.  H.  Williams, 
Room  4B-66;3,  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•  Discipline 


Discipline  in  elementary  schools  is  better 

in  the  United  States  than  in  many  foreign  countries, 
reports  25  educators  from  15  nations  participating  in 
a  three-months  study  course  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Ill.  'The  group  is  composed  mostly  of 
administrators,  elementary  and  seconclary  teachers. 

“Contrary  to  what  you  may  think  of  yourselves,” 
Mrs.  Urmila  Sanghvi,  superintendent  of  the  Municipal 
Qujarati  and  Aided  Schools  of  Bombay,  India,  said, 
“you  have  far  more  discipline  in  evidence  in  your  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  than  those  of  my  country.” 

“I  think  there  is  more  discipline  here,”  Andreas 
Christodbuliaes,  senior  inspector  of  elementary  schools 
in  Cyprus,  said,  “but  it  is  strange,  because  there  is 
also  more  intense  individuality  in  your  schools  than 
anywhere  else  I  have  seen.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Adolescent  Citizen,  by  Franklin  Patterson  6-  others.  The 
Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  387pp.  $6.00.  (A  frank  discussion  by 
many  outstanding  authorities  on  what  is  happening  in  the  effort 
to  teach  citizenship.  Examines  pertinent  social  research  in  light 
of  the  problem  and  deals  with  new  perspectives  in  research, 
how  educators  can  use  findings  to  help  students.) 


•  Private  Schools 


Enrollment  in  private  schools  has  risen 

600%  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  reports.  The  term  “private  school”  is 
used  to  designate  a  highly-diverse  group  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  not  associated  with  either  the  public 
school  or  the  Catholic  school  systems.  In  1946,  the 
total  enrollment  at  private  schools  was  about  200,000. 
Today,  these  schools  are  educating  more  than 
1,200,000  students,  and  many  of  them  are  swamped 
with  far  more  applicants  than  they  can  handle.  Since 
1946,  Catholic  school  enrollment  has  risen  110%  and 
public  school  enrollment  68%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Get  into  College,  by  Frank  H.  Bowles.  New,  Revised 
Ed.  E.  P.  Dutton  6-  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.  South,  N.  Y.  10.  185pp. 
$2.95.  (Answers  to  over  350  basic  questions  of  the  college- 
bound  by  the  president  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Covers  every  aspect  of  college  selection,  preparation 
and  admission.) 
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Ten  Major  Educational  Events  of  1960 

—  as  reported  by  the  Educational  Press  Association 


1.  Four  Negro  girls,  bound  for  first  grade,  en¬ 
tered  two  New  Orleans  schools  hitherto  reserved 
for  whites.  Thus  were  segregation  barriers  brok¬ 
en  in  Louisiana. 

During  the  year,  a  Negro  pupil  peacefully  entered 
a  white  school  in  Houston,  Texas.  Peaceful  also  was 
token  integration  in  Richmond,  Va.  All  told,  14 
Southern  school  districts  desegregated  for  the  first 
time  in  1960.  The  number  of  Negroes  attending 
schools  with  whites  stood  at  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
total  Negroes  enrolled  in  Southern  public  schools. 

2.  Schoolmen  completed  plans  for  launching  the 
Midwest  Program  on  Airborne  Television  In- 
struction,  the  nation's  first  mass  experiment 
ivith  educational  television. 

Throughout  the  year,  hundreds  of  teachers,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  college  professors  worked  to  map  out, 
produce  and  record  courses  of  study  which  will  be 
broadcast  from  a  flying  aircraft  over  six  midwestern 
states  beginning  January  30,  1961.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils  are  expected  to  tune  in. 


3.  Seven  thousand  delegates  assembled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  1960  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth. 


Delegates  met  from  March  27  to  April  2,  heard  a 
speech  by  President  Eisenhower  and  went  to  work  in 
assemblies,  forums  and  workshops.  They  reviewed 
every  imaginable  facet  of  child  life  and  youth  prob¬ 
lems  and  passed  1600  resolutions  deploring,  condemn¬ 
ing,  praising,  urging,  recommending  and  exhorting. 

4.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  federal  aid 
to  education  measure. 


The  noteworthy  event  was  the  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
of  a  measure  authorizing  grants  to  states  for  school 
construction.  This  happened  in  May.  Prior  to  this,  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  providing  for  both  school 
construction  and  teacher  salary  aid.  But  the  two  bills 
were  strikingly  different  and  only  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  could  bring  about  a  com¬ 
promise.  Before  the  steps  necessary  for  a  conference 
could  be  taken  (the  House  Rules  Committee  was  one 
obstacle).  Congress  adjourned  and  the  two  measures 
went  to  their  separate  deaths. 

5.  “Project  T alent”  completed  the  first  national 
census  of  aptitudes  and  talents  among  high 
school  students. 


The  census  was  based  on  a  huge  sampling  of 
.500,000  students,  who  yielded  close  to  a  billion  items 
of  information  about  their  aptitudes,  abilities  and 
background  characteristics. 


6.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  allocated  $8.4 
million  for  research  to  improve  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages. 

The  research  will  be  carried  on  by  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  associations  and  individual  scholars.  It  will 
involve  83  languages  and  dialects.  About  $2.6  million 
will  be  used  to  produce  grammars,  readers  and  dic¬ 
tionaries.  Additional  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
committed  to  the  study  of  African  languages;  to  im¬ 
prove  the  training  of  foreign  language  teachers  and 
to  develop  achievement  tests. 

7.  Candidates  Kennedy  and  Nixon  debated 
questions  of  national  policy,  including  federal 
aid  to  education. 

The  television  debates  were  judged  by  many  to  be 
an  important  venture  into  mass  adult  education.  In 
addition,  thousands  of  teachers  utilized  the  debates  in 
their  classroom  work. 

8.  President  Eisenhower  proposed  United  Na¬ 
tions  aid  for  education. 

He  made  his  proposal  in  the  now  famous  Point  Five 
of  his  speech  before  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly,  September  22.  He  said:  "...  I  propose  an 
all-out  United  Nations  effort  to  help  African  countries 
launch  such  educational  activities  as  they  may  wish 
to  undertake  ....  The  United  States  is  ready  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  expanded  program  of  educational  assist¬ 
ance  to  Africa  by  the  family  of  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  .  .  .  .” 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  began 
a  two-year  study  to  discover  new  directions  for 
the  instructional  programs  of  America’s  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  announcing  the  study,  NEA  Secretary  William 
Carr  said:  “In  giving  direction  to  American  education, 
educators  must  speak  from  facts  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  schools  be¬ 
fore  they  can  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  newest  NEA  project  to  assure  that  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  profession  are  rooted  in  reality.” 

10.  A  large  segment  of  the  textbook  publishing 
industry  abandoned  traditional  patterns  of  or¬ 
ganization  to  “prepare  for  the  challenges  of 
vastly  expanded  markets.” 

Two  trends  emerged.  Nearly  a  dozen  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  were  affected  by  mergers  or  by 
transfers  of  stock.  Hitherto  privately  held  stock  of  sev¬ 
eral  publishers  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  educa¬ 
tional  community  watched  with  interest  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  an  industry  whose  products  affect  every 
classroom  and  every  student  and  teacher  in  the  United 
States. 


1 
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•  Panorama 


Hhy  New  York  City  Teachers  Struck 

The  one-day  New  York  City  teachers’  strike,  aside 
from  its  local  issues  and  implications,  underlines  the 
explosive  dissatisfactions  and  grievances  of  public 
school  faculties.  Although  the  strike  was  “illegal”  and 
special  local  circumstances  led  to  its  speedy  termina¬ 
tion,  its  two  basic  issues  were  neither  legal  nor  local 
in  character.  Those  two  issues  were:  Teaching  con¬ 
ditions,  including  salaries,  and  teacher  organizations. 

The  issue  of  conditions  is  clear-cut:  In  New  York 
City,  beginning  teachers  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
start  with  $4,800.  They  “end  up,”  after  fourteen  years, 
with  $8,300.  If  they  hold  a  master’s  degree  plus  thirty 
additional  university  “semester  hours,”  they  can  reach 
a  maximum  of  $9,500. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  considered  a  profession,  able  to 
attract  professional  persons  with  family  obligations, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  attempted  “escapes”  out  of  this 
confinement  can  be  avoided.  As  school  reform  plans 
call  for  teachers  who  are  expert  scholars  in  the 
sciences,  social  sciences  and  humanities,  it  becomes 
even  less  likely  that  they  can  be  prevented  from  either 
rebelling  or  using  their  high  priority  skills  in  a  higher- 
l)aying  market  than  the  schools  now  offer. 

.\dded  to  this  is  the  problem  of  “working  condi¬ 
tions,”  such  as  the  requirement  to  do  menial  and 
clerical  work  —  another  slight  to  members  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  field. 

The  second  issue  —  that  of  organization  —  is  more 
complicated.  At  present  over  700,000  of  the  nation’s 
1,400,000  teachers  are  members  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  AFL-CIO-affiliated  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  claims  it  has  another  55,000 
members. 

This  leaves  close  to  half  of  the  teachers  outside  the 
major  organizations,  though  many  belong  to  local 
splinter  groups. 

As  all  recent  national  meetings  of  the  AFT,  the 
parent  organization  of  New  York’s  United  Federation 
of  Teachers,  and  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  have  shown,  the  recruiting  drive  is  on  full  blast. 
This  contributed  to  the  fervor  of  Charles  Cogen,  UFT 
president,  in  calling  the  strike.  In  this  battle,  the  NEA, 
which  condemns  strikes  as  unprofessional  conduct, 
is  called  a  “company  union”  by  its  opponents.  Using 
the  “labor”  approach,  the  AFT  considers  intolerable 
the  NEA’s  catering  to  administrators  and  teachers 
alike. 

The  situation  is  complicated  because  these  are  not 
the  only  battle  lines.  There  remains  dissension  be¬ 
tween  different  levels  of  instniction  —  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school. 

Eventually  an  image  closer  to  that  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  may  emerge, 
balancing  delicately  on  the  academic  tight-rope  be¬ 
tween  union  discipline  and  professional  association. 
—  Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Times.  Written  by 
Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education  editor. 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 


1.  .Motivate  Science  Tunoucn  Holidays  .  .  . 
with  this  Fearon  Teacher  Book,  Teaching  Science 
Through  Holidays  and  Seasons,  by  Matthew  F. 
V’essel  and  Herbert  H.  Wong.  Simple,  easily  illus¬ 
trated  experiments  designed  to  help  the  teacher 
motivate  natural  science  study  through  such  holi¬ 
days  as  Columbus  Day,  Christmas,  Easter,  others. 
Shows  use  of  science  bulletin  boards,  exhibits,  ac¬ 
tivities.  From:  Fearon  Publishers,  2263  Union  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  36pp.  Ulus.  Paper.  $1.50. 

2.  Insects  Can  Also  Motivate  .  .  .  science 
study.  101  Simple  Experiments  with  Insects,  by 
1 1.  Kalmus,  contains  a  variety  of  experiments  witli 
common  insects  such  as  house  flies,  water  beetles, 
moths,  etc.  Experiments  cover  locomotion,  senses, 
reaction  to  light,  behavior,  circulation  of  blood, 
many  others.  Interesting,  informative.  From: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22. 
194pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

3.  A  New  Set  of  Four  Filmstrips  ...  on 
“Composition”  is  a  chronological  treatment  of  the 
steps  involved  in  writing  —  “Organizing  an  Out¬ 
line,”  “Writing  an  Opening  Paragraph,”  “Writ¬ 
ing  Paragraphs^’  and  “Editing  and  Rewriting.”  Em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  motivating  junior  or  senior  high 
school  student  to  practice  and  learn  methods  of 
checking  results  by  comparison  with  accepted 
standards.  New  addition  to  Filmstrip  House  Eng¬ 
lish  grainmar  and  composition  .series.  From:  Film¬ 
strip  House,  347  Madison  Avc.,  N.  Y.  17.  Set  of 
four  color  strips,  $20;  single  titles  $6. 

4.  A  Cricket,  A  Mouse  and  A  Cat  .  .  .  are  pals 
in  this  delightful  story  of  a  stray  Connecticut  crick¬ 
et  living  amid  the  perils  of  Times  Square.  The 
Cricket  in  Times  Square,  by  George  Selden,  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Garth  Williams  and  may  well  be  an¬ 
other  generation’s  classic.  For  ages  9  up.  From: 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Gudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
3.  151pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 

5.  Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  working  with 
conservation  will  find  Learning  About  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  by  Adrian  C.  Fox  and  George 
E.  Rotter,  a  useful  text-worklx)ok.  For  grades  5-8, 
text  in  each  section  concludes  with  “Think  and 
Write”  tests.  Covers  main  points  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  simply  and  effectively.  With  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual.  From:  Johnsen  Publishing  Co.,  1135 
R  St.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska.  64pp.  Ulus.  Write  for 
quantity  prices. 

6.  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  .  .  .  ami 
Other  Tales,  is  a  new  collec'tion  of  some  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  best-known  and  beloved  short  stories. 
Afterword  by  R.  P.  Blackmur.  Contains;  Ms. 
Found  in  a  Bottle,  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
Purloined  Letter,  Tell-tale  Heart,  many  others  as 
well  as  short  novel.  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym. 
Signet  Classic.  From:  New  American  Library,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  383pp.  Paper.  50c. 

7.  A  Boy  and  His  Dog  ...  is  the  theme  of  this 
warmhearted  story  for  cliildren  8-12.  The  Rightful 
Owner,  by  Jesse  Stuart,  is  beautifullj  illustrated 
by  Robert  Henneberger.  Excellent  for  home  room 
libraries,  other  reading  sources.  From:  Whittlesey 
House,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  110pp.  Ulus. 
$2.50. 
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